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King in his great emergency. "And to the knights and others
, . . you yourself shall explain our needs and the urgency of
our business, and you shall persuade them to render us eifec-
'tiveaid."
In 1261 knights were again summoned to the King's
council, though the circumstances on this occasion were un-
usual .Civil war had broken out and the rebels had decided
to call their own assembly. Three knights from each county
were summoned to St, Albans. The King retaliated by calling
his own council to meet at Windsor on the same day, and he
wrote to his sheriffs commanding them to give strict orders
to the knights who had been summoned to the unlawful as-
sembly at St. Albans that, avoiding all excuse, they should
attend the royal council at Windsor.
The civil war ended in the defeat of the King and the
rise to power of Simon de Alontfort, one of the rebel barons.
Simon quickly summoned a council in the King's name. The
war had left the kingdom in a disturbed condition and the
sheriffs, as royal officials, were no doubt compromised by their
association with the discredited King. Simon, therefore, ap-
pointed new "guardians of the peace" in the counties, and it
was these officials who were enjoined to supervise the election
of four knights in each county for the council which was to
be held in London in 1264.
Another Parliament was held in 1265, to which were
summoned not only knights representing the counties, as in
' 1264, but also "discreet, lawful and upright" citizens and
burgesses (i.e., freemen of cities and boroughs). Those who
were summoned were, in the main, partisans of Simon de
Alontfort, and the increase in the representative element was
no doubt a device to strengthen Simon's position in relation to
his rivals.
With the summoning by Edward I in 1295 of what has
come to be known as the Model Parliament, the basis of par-